TREATMENT OF THE WOMEN’S 
DEPUTATIONS BY THE POLICE. 





Being a copy of a Memorandum’ forwarded by 
the ‘Conciliation Committee for Woman 
Suffrage’? (a body composed of Members of 
Parliament of all political parties).to the Home 
| Office, accompanying a request for a_ public 
enquiry into the conduct of the police. 


The facts which gradually came to our knowledge regarding the behaviour 
of the police towards members of the Women’s Social and Politicat Union on 
November 18, 22, and 23 have induced us to collect the testimony of women who 
took part in these demonstrations, and of eye-witnesses who have volunteered 
their evidence. The gravity of the charges which emerge from these statements 
impels us to lay the evidence before the Home Office, in the belief that it constitutes 
a prima facie case for a public inquiry. 

It is necessary by way of preface to comment upon the order under which the 
police were acting. They were instructed, as we understand the answer given by 
the Home Secretary to Mr. Chancellor, to refrain as far as possible from making 
arrests. The usual course would have been, when the women persisted in attempt- 
ing to force their way towards the House of Commons, to arrest them on a charge 
of obstruction. We are satisfied that this would have been at once the more 
humane and the more regular course. Previous experience gave warrant enough 
for supposing that the efforts of the women to accomplish their purpose would 
be persistent and determined. The consequence was that for many hours they 
were engaged in an incessant struggle with the police. They were flung hither 
and thither amid moving traffic, and into the hands of a crowd permeated by 
plain clothes detectives, which was sometimes rough and indecent. The police, 
who are men of exceptional muscular power, may not always have realised the 
injuries which an incautious use of their strength must inflict upon women. Had 
their conduct been exemplary, the consequence of this order would still have been 
deplorable. It is indeed difficult to understand what motive or calculation can 
have prompted it. The only reason for interfering at all with the women was 
to prevent an obstruction of the thoroughfare, and to keep open the approaches 
to the Houses of Parliament. The consequence of ordering the police to engage 
in a protracted conflict with the women was that for many hours on November 18 
the whole of this area was abandoned to a struggle which was by the tactics of 
the police so prolonged as to cause the maximum of disturbance to traffic. 

But there emerges from the evidence before us a much graver charge. We 





*The evidence collected by Dr. Jessie Murray and Mr. Brailsford regarding the conduct of the police towards 
members of the Women’s Social and Political Union was laid before the Conciliation Committee, which met on 
February 2nd, with the Earl of Lytton in the chair, The Committee unanimously decided to transmit the evidence to 
the Home Office, and to demand a public enquiry into the conduct of the police. This memorandum was accordingly 
drafted by Mr. Brailsford in collaboration with other members of the Committee and forwarded in the course of the 
following week to Mr. Churchill. Owing to considerations of space only a few typical statements have been selected 
rom the great mass of evidence before the Committee, and for the purpose of publication in this:memorandum it has 
been thought better to omit the names of the witnesses, : 
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cannot resist the conclusion that the police as a whole were under the impression 
that their duty was not merely to frustrate the attempts of the women to reach 
the House, but also to terrorise them in the process. They used in numerous 
instances excessive violence, which was at once deliberate and aggressive, and was 
intended to inflict injury and pain. Many of them resorted to certain forms of 
torture. They frequently handled the women with gross indecency. In some 
instances they continued to injure and insult them after their arrest. 


—UNNECESSARY VIOLENCE. 

Nearly all of the 135 statements communicated to us describe some act or 
acts of unnecessary violence. It is generally possible to determine from the frank 
statements of the members of the deputation how far these acts of violence were 
provoked. In some cases the women merely held their ground near the police 
cordon. In other cases they tried to push their way through it. In the few 
instances in which they themselves struck a policeman their statement usually shows 
that it was to force him to desist from his brutal usage of some other woman. 

The first statement to which we would call attention mentions no exceptional 
violence. It does, however, describe simply and vividly the effect produced by the 


more violent methods used by the police, particularly on November 18. 


For hours one was beaten about the body, thrown backwards and forwards from one 
to another, until one felt dazed with the horror of it. . . . Often seized by the coat 
collar, dragged out of the crowd, cnly to be pushed helplessly along in front of one’s 
tormentor into a side street . . . while he beat one up and down one’s spine until 
cramp seized one’s legs, when he would then release one with a vicious shove, and with 
insulting speeches, such as, ‘“‘I will teach you a lesson. I will teach you not to come 
back any more. I will punish you, you ——-, you ——.” This took place over and over 
again, as, of course, each time they released one, one returned to the charge. . . . The 
chest bruises one received while pushing forward were, of course, inevitable, but it was 
this officious pummelling of the spine when they collared you and held you helpless which 
wore you out so, and left you so shaken. . . . A favourite trick was pinching the upper 
part of one’s arms, which were black with bruises afterwards. One man began thumb- 
twisting. I dared him to do it again, and he dropped my arm before serious harm was 
done, but I have only just lost the feeling of sprain. . . . OnceI was thrown with my 
jaw against a lamp-post with such force that two of my front teeth were loosened. 

What I complain of on behalf of us all is the long-drawn-out agony of the delayed arrest, 
and the continuous beating and pinching. 


The following statement is also useful as a sample of an experience which was 
not in any way unusual :— 


I am absolutely a passive resister, so that any violence done to me is absolutely unpro- 
voked. When I reached Parliament Square on November 18 there was nothing in front 
of us but a cordon of police. The crowd had been cleared away, so that I know that 
any violence which was done to us was done by the police alone. We walked straight up 
to the police cordon. While we were still two yards away they rushed at us. I was 
pushed, grasped by the back of the neck, and propelled forward with great force. This 
was followed by an almost stunning blow on the base of the skull, which sent me to my 
knees. It felt as if a ton weight had fallen on the back of my neck. I had hardly got to 
my feet, and was walking away to recover, when a policeman came behind me, saying, 
“ Hurry up, now!” and gave me three blows in the back. I could feel the blows when I 
breathed for a week after the blow. 

On November 22 a policeman took hold of my motor veil and twisted it round, trying 
to choke me. When arrested, an officious person in plain clothes held me by the muscles 
of the upper arm, which he twisted and pinched. I questioned his authority, and two 
women and a man, who were looking on, tried to pull him away, and said he was not 3 
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policeman at all. The policeman in uniform who was holding my other arm said the 
plain-clothes man was a constable. 

On November 23 I went to the St. Stephen’s entrance with about ten others. _I ran 
up three of the stone steps. Two or three policemen rushed down the steps to meet me, 
and whilst still on the step above me, hammered the top of my head with fists—a perfect 
rain of blows—till I put my arms over my head to protect my face. One of them grasped 
the back of my neck and threw me into the street. I am told that one of the policemen 
used terrible language, while hammering the top of my head. Here I'wish to say that my 
head did not recover for many weeks—aching almost always. I have had a cough ever 
since, caused, I think, through the blows on my back. I must add that I am not a person 
likely to exaggerate falls, as I am used to hard knocks and bruises, as I play every sort of 
game, and get many falls hunting. 


Even these letters convey no adequate impression of the vindictiveness and 
aggressiveness of some of the police. It must not be supposed that the blows 
from the closed fist on the face or chest, which a large number of these statements 
describe, were usually or always incidental to a scrimmage. In several instances 
the police came forward and attacked the advancing groups of women. The 
following case, in which an inspector ran forward and felled a woman who had 


not as yet committed even a technical offence, is particularly illuminating :— 


I was leading a small deputation down Parliament Street before three o’clock on 
November 18, and it reached Bridge Street. I saw an inspector, whose name I afterwards 
learned was , run forward from the cordon over to me. He furiously struck me with 
his fist, and felled me to the ground. I got up. He said, ‘‘ You would strike me,’’ and he 
felled me again. Blood was flowing from the first blow 1 received. The police then 
came up and surrounded me, and, under cover of their capes, pinched me. 


Blows as little capable of justification as this were not uncommon. The 





following incident may be quoted :— 

On November 18 there was a policeman by the St. Stephen’s entrance who was very 
brutal and twisted my arms badly and knocked me about—he hit me on the side of my 
head among other things, but I do not know his number. I got in at a little side gate the 
other side of the House, and ran down some steps into a number of policemen at the bottom. 
They were beginning to hustle me up, when one policeman pulled me away from the 
others and said, ‘‘ You’1l find out which is the hardest, the stones or you,’’ and knocked 
me down the steps. The top part of my arms were so sore next day, from being twisted 
I think, that just the little movement in walking was painful. 


These two experiences are also worth noting : — 


On November 22, at the back of Downing Street, we were all three brutally treated. 
The police aimed at our faces and heads with their fists. More than one man attacked me 
at once, and one blow on my jaw made me think it was smashed. 

On November 22 I was walking along with my hands in my coat pockets (a habit of 
mine), when I was deliberately seized by the back of the neck, and thrown down on the 
edge of the pavement. I hurt my nose, and my lip wascut. . . . Two men rushed at the 
policemen, and said, ‘‘ That is too much; the lady was not doing anything.’? The policeman 
said, ‘* Let the b—— b—— go home then.” 


Another statement relates that a policeman deliberately struck a woman across 
the face with a stick. Three statements mention that policemen occasionally used 
their heavy helmets as weapons, with which they struck women on the face and 
head. The clear intention to hurt and punish and terrorise is well illustrated by 


this report of a scene from an eye-witness :— 


On the Wednesday I saw a young girl with fair hair and white cap try to get into one 
of the gates. A policeman knocked her down. She got up, and the police pushed her on 
while she tried to tidy her hair. Another policeman gave her a push into another 
policeman’s arms, who pushed her back, and then gave her another push, and before she 
could recover simply hurled her to the ground, where she landed within a foot of a motor 
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lying quite still, and apparently unconscious. I asked him, “‘ Are you a man or a 

beast?” ‘* I will ‘ beast’ you,’’ he said. I bent over her and said, ‘“‘ Oh, you have killed 

her.” Then he kicked her savagely and said, ‘‘ Well, take that, then.” 

Four witnesses describe the barbarous usage to which another woman, Miss 
H , was subjected. After she had been flung to the ground, shaken, and 
pushed, and had had her arms and wrists twisted, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Help me to 
the railings.’’ While trying to recover breath a policeman seized her head, and 
rubbed her face against the iron railings. To illustrate the recklessness with which 
the police seized women (usually by the throat) and flung them backwards on 
the ground, we would draw attention to two separate cases in which a woman 
was flung almost under the wheels of a passing motor-car. In one case a wheel 
went over a woman’s dress as she lay on the ground, and in the other grazed her 
head. In one at least of these cases the attack was absolutely unprovoked, and. 
the lady who was its victim is described as ‘‘ a woman with grey hair, and whose 
age ought to have commanded a certain respect.’”’ . 





ll.—_METHODS OF TORTURE. 


The clearest proof that the aim of the police went beyond the fulfilment of 
their duty in preventing an obstruction, and included the terrorising of the women, 
is supplied by the overwhelming evidence that they resorted to various painful and 
dangerous methods of torture. The more common devices were to bend the 
thumb backwards, to twist the arm behind the victim’s back, and to pinch the 
arm continually and with evident deliberation. These processes are described by 
the sufferers in almost identical terms in no less than 45 statements. It will 
sufhce to quote one statement :— 


My left arm was black and discoloured from the back of the hand up to the elbow 
through being twisted by a policeman. He watched my face as he was doing it, and 
because I would not scream or cry out he went on, till one more twist would have snapped 
the bone, and the agony made me wriggle free. . . . They turned back the thumb of my 
right hand, and it was discoloured all round, not from pressure, but from being turned 
back, and to this day (February 8) the joint is sensitive. 


There is ample proof that in many instances the effects of this treatment were 
visible for many days after. Nurse H——’s thumb was dislocated. Other women 
for some days afterwards had to be helped by their friends to dress. Another 
expedient frequently used was to grip the throat, and force back the head as far 
as possible. In one instance an inspector forced his finger up the nostril of a 
woman who was clinging to the railings in Downing Street. The descriptions 
given by the women of many of these acts of cruelty is detailed enough to make it 
clear that they were not in most cases incidental to a scrimmage. They were 
wantonly done in order to inflict pain, and the women who suffered them were 
already completely in the power of the policemen who held them. 


lil.—ACTS OF INDECENCY. 


The intention of terrorising and intimidating the women was carried by many 
of the police beyond mere violence. Twenty-nine of these statements complain of 
more or less aggravated acts of indecency. Women describe such treatment only 
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with the greatest reluctance, and though the volume of evidence under this head 
is considerable, there are other instances which we are not permitted to cite. The 
following experience is one of the worst, but it is not without parallels. The victim 
is a young woman :— 


Several times constables and plain-clothes men who were in the crowd passed their 
arms round me from the back and clutched hold of my breasts in as public a manner as 
possible, and men in the crowd followed their example. I was also pummelled on the 
chest, and my breast was clutched by one constable from the front. As a consequence, 
three days later, I had to receive medical attention from Dr. Ede as my breasts were much 
discoloured and very painful. On the Friday I was also very badly treated by P.C. 
I think that was the number, but I and a witness could identify the men. My skirt was 
lifted up as high as possible, and the constable attempted to lift me off the ground by 
raising his knee. This he could not do, so he threw me into the crowd and incited the 
men to treat me as they wished. Consequently, several men who, I believe, were policemen 
in plain clothes, also endeavoured to lift my dress. 





In another instance a young girl on her way to the police station under arrest 
was Called a ‘‘ prostitute,’’ and made to walk several yards while the police held 
her skirts over her head. The action of which the most frequent complaint is made 
is variously described as twisting round, pinching, screwing, nipping, or wringing 
the breast. This was often done in the most public way so as to inflict the utmost 
humiliation. Not only was it an offence against decency ; it caused in many cases 
intense pain, and may well have led to lasting injury. The language used by some 
of the police while performing this action proves that it was consciously sensual. 
Another brutal insult which was frequently inflicted is thus described to Dr. Jessie 
Murray by one of the ladies who endured it :— 


A 


The policemen who tried to move me on did so by pushing his knees in between me 
from behind, with the deliberate intention of attacking my sex. 


Women were not free from these indecent brutalities even after arrest. One 
woman was indecently assaulted by a man in the crowd while she was in the hands 
of a policeman who was holding her arms behind her. In spite of her complaints, 
the policeman took no notice and did nothing to protect his prisoner. Such mis- 
conduct has naturally produced a degree of resentment and indignation even greater 
than was caused by the less insulting brutality of blows. 


IV._AFTER EFFECTS. 

The consequences of these assaults were in many cases lasting. Fifty state- 
ments speak of injuries of which the effects were felt for many days, and in some 
cases for several weeks. Two deaths occurred before the close of the year among 
mmbers of the deputation. We have no evidence which directly connects the death 
of Mrs. Clarke, two days after her release from a month’s imprisonment, with her 
experiences on November 18. But there is evidence to show that Miss Henria 
Williams, who died suddenly of heart failure on January 1, had been used with great 
brutality, and was aware at the time of the effect upon her heart, which was weak. 
We have before us a letter written by Miss Williams to Dr. Jessie Murray on 


December 27, five days before her death. She thus describes her experiences :— 


I should first mention that I have a weak heart, and have not the physical power or 
breath to resist as iny wish or spirit would will or like. Therefore, what may not seem 
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extraordinary to some women or people was very much so to me. The police have such 
strong, large hands, that when they take hold of one by the throat, as I saw one man do, 
but not to me, or grasp one’s sides or ribs, which was done to me, they cannot possibly 
know how tightly they are holding, and how terribly at times they are hurting. One 
policeman, after knocking me about for a considerable time, finally took hold of me with 
his great strong hands like iron just over my heart. He hurt me so much that at first I had 
not the voice power to tell him what he was doing. But I knew that unless I made a strong 
effort to do so he would kill me. So, collecting all the power of my being, I commanded 
him to take his hand off my heart. I think he must have read from my face that he had 
gone too far, for a look of fear immediately came on his face. I should have mentioned 
that as I wear no corsets or protection whatever of that kind, the man could hurt me more 
than if I did. Yet that policeman would not arrest me, and he was the third or fourth one 
who had kuocked me about. The two first after pinching my arms, kicking my feet, and 
squeezing and hurting me in different ways, made me think that at last they had arrested me, 
but they each one only finally took me to the edge of the thick crowd, and then without 
mercy forced me into the midst of it, and with the crowd pushing in the opposite direction 
for a few minutes I doubted if I could keep my consciousness, and my breath had gone 
long before they finally left me in the crowd. After this I slipped my fingers into the 
belt of the policeman who was attacking me. This protected me in several ways. Finally, 
I was so exhausted that I could not go out again with the last batch that same evening. 
Although I had no limbs broken, still my arms, sides, and ankles were sore for days after- 
wards. But that was not so bad as the inward shaking and exhaustion I felt. One gentleman 
on the first day rescued me three times. After the third time, he said to the policeman, who 
happened to be the same one each time, ‘‘ Are you going to arrest this lady, or are you 
going to kill her?’ But he did not arrest me, but he actually left me alone for some time 
after that. 


The gentleman who helped her, Mr. F. W., has described what she endured 
from his recollections as an eye-witness, and attested the ‘‘ entirely unnecessary 
violence and brutality of the police ’’ towards a lady who was “‘ in a semi-fainting 
condition, so much so that she could hardly stand.’’ 

Miss C. W » who was severely bruised and kicked by a policeman, states 
that on December 26 her bruises were still visible, and that she had an open wound 
from a kick on her foot. She had fainted under the violence to which she was 
subjected, and had to be carried to the police-station in an ambulance. 

Nurse P was in hospital in Holloway for her bruises, and had still to 
consult a doctor after her release for injuries to her back. 

Nurse H , whose thumb had been bent back and dislocated, writes that it 
was still painful, swollen, and useless more than a month afterwards (De- 
cember 26). 











V.—STATE OF MIND OF THE POLICE. 


The state of mind of the police may be inferred not only from their actions, but 
from the language which they are reported to have used. Fourteen of these 
statements complain of the profanity or obscenity of the language which some of 
them employed. But perhaps the most illuminating proof that certain of them had 
lost all self-control and every instinct of common humanity is supplied by their 
behaviour to old ladies, and in one instance to a cripple. Women of from 60 to 70 
years of age were as roughly used as their younger comrades. One old lady of 
nearly 70, Mrs. S. W » was deliberately knocked down by a blow from a police- 
man’s fist. She had a black eye, and a wound on the back of her head where she 
fell, and felt the effects of this treatment for quite a month. Her statements as to’ 
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the effects of the blow is corroborated by her hostess. This is by no means a 
solitary instance of the ill-treatment of elderly women. Mrs. Saul Solomon, an 
elderly lady, had her arm twisted, and was even subjected to one of the indignities 
described in Section III. We quote in full the account we have received of the 
treatment bestowed upon a cripple lady. 


I am lame and cannot walk or get about at all without the aid of a hand-tricycle, and 
was therefore obliged to go to the deputation riding on the machine. ' At first, the police 
threw me out of the machine on to the ground in a very brutal manner. Secondly, when on 
the machine again, they tried to push me along with my arms twisted behind me in a very 
painful position, with one of my fingers bent right back, which caused me great agony. 
Thirdly, they took me down a side road and left me in the middle of a hooligan crowd, 
first taking all the valves out of the wheels and pocketing them, so that I could not move 
the machine, and left me to the crowd of roughs, who, luckily, proved my friends. Another 
time, the police, in addition to personal violence, finding that they could not remove the 
new valves, twisted my wheel so that it was again impossible to move the machine. In 
this plight they left me again, first telling a man in the crowd to slit my tyre down with 
a policeman’s knife. This the man refused to do, and the policeman was prevented doing 
me further injury by a gentleman taking his number. I may also add that my arms and 
back were so badly bruised and strained by the rough treatment of the police that for two 
days after Friday, 16th, I could not leave my bed. 


It is quite unnecessary to use adjectives about the state of mind of the police. 
It was such a state of mind as could conceive and execute the idea of tormenting 
and torturing a lame woman. 


VI.—PLAIN CLOTHES MEN. 


The suspicion was general among the women and also among on-lookers that 
large numbers of plain clothes detectives were employed on the Friday and the 
Tuesday. Organised bodies of men were moving about, and contributed to break 
up the women’s processions. In some cases detectives assisted the uniformed police 
to effect arrests, and vied with them in violence. It may be said that they could 
only be identified by guess-work, but the numerous little indications in these state- 
ments leave little doubt that the impression formed by the women must have been 
correct. Against men in civilian clothes, who may have been detectives, there are 
many complaints of brutality and indecency. One of these men had disguised himself 
by donning the badge of the Men’s League for Woman’s Suffrage. Under cover of 
this he struck a woman who sought his assistance. Miss A. C relates how a 
man in civilian dress with two policemen pushed her along the street. She told 
him to take his hands off her, and he struck her in the mouth. The police made 
no attempt to interfere with this ruffian who had assaulted their prisoner; but they 
pushed a working man who interfered with him back into the crowd. The use of 
plain clothes men is intelligible and no doubt necessary where stealthy crimes have 
to be frustrated. There can be no adequate motive for their employment against 
women, whose conduct, reprehensible though it may have been from the police 
standpoint, was frank, courageous, honourable, and public from beginning to end. 
On the behaviour of these men there is no check, and the offences with which they 
are charged in these statements can never be investigated. Such a state of things 
can be satisfactory neither to the public nor to the police. 


It was in most cases impossible for women who were being flung down and 
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knocked about to take the number of their assailant. Some of these are on record, 
however. 
CONCLUSION. 

Such experiences are not new in the annals of the militant societies, and they 
have hitherto observed an almost unbroken tradition that it is unsoldierly to 
complain. Their spirit is entitled to respect, but we as citizens are not content that 
the police should form a habit of indulging in such excesses. If even a fraction 
of this testimony, which all of it bears to our minds the stamp of truth, can be 
established, the police will have been convicted of violating almost every instruction 
in their Manual which forbids (p. 6) swearing and foul language, prescribes (7) an 
equable temper, requires that in making an arrest (p. 105), ‘‘no more violence 
should be used than is absolutely necessary,’’ and enjoins that “‘ needless exposure ”’ 
shall not be inflicted on the person in custody. 

We claim that the evidence here collected suffices to justify our demand for a 
public inquiry into the behaviour of the Metropolitan Police on November 18,° 
November 22, and November 23. The object of such an inquiry should be to 
ascertain, not merely whether the charges of aggressive violence, torture, and 
indecency here made can be substantiated, but also to ascertain under what orders 
the police were acting. The order to make no arrests goes some way to explain 
their conduct, and must in itself have led to much unnecessary and dangerous 
violence. But it would not explain the frequency of torture and indecency, nor 
the more obviously unprovoked acts of violence which many of the men committed. 
A man acting under this order might feel that he was justified in flinging a woman 
back with some violence when she attempted to pass the cordon. But this order 
alone would not suggest to him that he should run forward and fell her with a blow 
on the mouth, or twist her arms, or bend her thumb, or manipulate her breasts. 
The impression conveyed by this evidence is from first to last that the police believed | 
themselves to be acting under an almost unlimited licence to treat the women as 
they pleased, and to inflict upon them a degree of humiliation and pain which 
would deter them or intimidate them. We suggest that the inquiry should seek to 
determine whether such an impression prevailed among the police, and if so, whether 
any verbal orders (which may or may not have been correctly understood) were 
given by any of the men’s superiors by way of supplement to the general order. 
This is not yet the time to make any general comment on a mass of evidence which, 
we believe, does, on the whole, fairly represent the facts. We are content to 
observe that such an exhibition of brutality is calculated not to deter women of 
spirit, but rather to provoke them to less innocent methods of protest, that it must 
be destructive of discipline in the police and demoralising to the public which 
witnesses it, and finally that if it were to be tolerated or repeated it would leave 
an indelible stain upon the manhood and the humanity of our country. 

H. N. BRAILSFORD, 


Hon. Secretary of the Conciliation Committee, 
32, WELL WaALk, N.W. 


Copies of this leaflet can be obtained from “The Woman’s Press,” 156, Charing Cross Road, W.C., 
price 2s. 6d. a hundred ; £1 a thousand. 
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